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.se,  as  to  others,  and  Mr.  M/rston’sTWef 
utiny  may  have  been  ol  that  kind  which 
riters  of  romance  and  tragedy  elevate 


ito  heroism. 

“ He  certainly  is  very  much  improved.” 
Here  my  diary  for  that  day  left  Mr. 
[arston,  and  turned  to  half  a dozen  trifles, 
•eated,  I must  admit,  with  much  compara- 
ve  brevity. 


DAY  IN  A LONDON  HOSPITAL. 


Last  night,  just  twelve  hours  ago,  I was 
a this  same  Thames  Embankment,  and  on 
lis  same  spot,  with  the  large  luminous  eye 
f the  Clock  Tower  watching  me  as  I stood 
taring,  through  the  blind  blue  fog,  at  the 
lack  lumps  of  coal  barges  stealing  along 
nder  the  arches  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  and 
t the  Southwark  streets  gradually  melting 
way  into  the  cold  and  thickening  dark- 
ess  ; and  now,  what  a change ! Here  I 
m,  bold  and  blithe,  dashing  along,  in  a 
allant  hansom,  rattling  away  at  any 
umber  of  miles  an  hour,  and  the  yellow 
wheels  revolving  at  such  a rate  that,  to  a 
asser-by,  they  must  seem  like  two  solid 
ellow  circles.  It  is  a bright,  crisp,  frosty 
rorning,  and  the  horse’s  hoofs  ring  out 
nd  make  pleasant  music  on  the  hard  mac- 
dam.  The  luminous  orange  eye  of  last 
ight  has  grown  white  and  opaque,  and  I 
o longer  feel  like  a lurking  criminal,  with 
policeman’s  lantern  turned  steadily  on  me. 
And  yet  ought  I not  to  be  ashamed  of 
ryself,  to  be  so  brisk  and  cheerful,  when  I 
m on  my  way  to  a house  of  suffering — a 
lace  of  wretchedness — where  men  and 
romen  are  this  very  moment  dying,  where 
uffering  of  every  kind  is  groaning  out 
' ray  era  for  release,  and  where  surgeons  are 
grinding  dreadful-looking  knives  of  strange 
nearthly  shapes  to  prune  and  pare  bodies, 
toping  by  such  tribute  to  Death  to  save  the 
esidue  a little  longer  ? Luckily  for  us, 
aan  is  often  able  to  cast  behind  him  pain- 
u 1 thoughts,  and,  full  of  the  pleasure  of 
aere  living,  I keep  before  my  mind  this 
aorning  only  pleasant  thoughts  of  the 
eascless  good  wrought  by  such  beneficent 
harities  as  I am  about  to  visit ; I choose 


to  see  only  crowds  of  parents  restored  to 
their  children,  and  wives  restored  to  their 
husbands,  and  ignore,  for  the  present  at 
least,  curtained  beds,  dying  people  over 
whom  doctors  shak  their  heads,  the  dead- 
house,  and  the  dismal  funeral  procession. 
It  is  hard  enough  to  look  on  the  bright 
side  of  some  London  scenes ; here  at  least 
the  bright  side  was  obvious  enough. 

That  angels  stand  sentry  at  such  gates 
as  those  I now  enter,  I for  one  believe,  and 
that  Love,  Charity,  Mercy,  and  Self-denial 
are  those  angels’  names,  I most  undoubt- 
ingly  hold,  although  those  white-winged 
spirits  who  ceaselessly  ascend  to  heaven  with 
prayers  from  such  places,  to  descend  with 
blessings,  were,  I confess,  not  visible  to  the 
eye  as  I paid  my  cabman  at  the  south-east 
entrance  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 

I was  to  meet  that  clever  and  enthusiastic 
student  friend  of  mine,  Frank  Forcep,  at 
ten,  and  the  clock  in  the  hall  wanted  three 
black  spots  to  that  hour  as  I asked  for  him 
at  the  porter’s  glass  room  to  the  left,  tapping 
at  a window  studded  with  students’  letters, 
as  a tavern’s  is  with  commercial  travellers’ 
correspondence.  Forcep  prides  himself 
on  being  of  chronometrical  exactness  ; I 
am  therefore  not  surprised  to  hear  that  he 
had  arrived  five  minutes  before,  and  had 
gone  up  into  the  Victoria  Ward  to  see  a 
special  case.  The  porter  affably  expects 
that  he  will  soon  be  down ; and  there  is 
something  in  the  porter’s  manner  that 
implies  he  has  already  set  down  Forcep  in 
his  mental  note-book  as  a steady,  hard- 
working student,  with  no  nonsense  about 
him,  and  safe  to  rise  high  in  his  pro- 
fession. I become  a blind  believer  in  For- 
cep’s  punctuality,  and  in  very  truth,  just 
as  I have  read  through  an  announcement  of 
a foot-ball  meeting — St.  Thomas’s  versus 
St.  George’s — which  will  no  doubt  provide 
several  interesting  cases  of  broken  legs  for 
zealous  students,  I hear  smart,  quick  steps 
across  the  hall,  and  enter  Forcep  on  the 
scene.  He  wears  the  intent  look  of  a 
man  who  has  been  observing,  and  has  the 
manner  of  one  still  partly  absorbed  in  deep 
thoughts  and  new  combinations.  He  greets 
me  with  frank  welcome,  and  passes  at  once 
to  business. 

“We’ll  go  first,”  I10  said,  “into  the 
Elizabeth  Ward,  as  I have  one  or  two 
cases  there  I should  like  you  to  see.  This 
way.  Isn’t  it  a glorious  building  ?” 

“ Rather  expensive  I have  heard.”  This 
was  suggested  with  that  slight  IV  dness 
for  detraction  common  to  even  tl  most 
exalted  human  nature. 
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“Expensive!”  replied  Eorcep,  almost 
contemptuously.  “ Of  course  it  was,  because 
it  is  built  in  proper  accordance  with  sani- 
tary laws,  and  on  the  block  system,  with 
ample  room  for  ventilation.  But  the  gar- 
dens between  each  block,  please  remember, 
can  all  be  used  for  building  on,  if  necessary, 
at  future  times.  Expensive  ! Why,  man, 
it  is  a series  of  palaces,”  and  he  gave 
me  so  severe  a look,  that  I felt  I was  on 
dangerous  ground.  To  deprecate  his 
hostility  I praised  the  site  of  St.  Thomas’s, 
but  again  “ put  my  foot  in  it”  by  inquiring 
if  the  river  fog  did  not  sometimes  spread 
up  rather  cold  through  the  hospital. 

“ Cold  ?”  said  Forcep,  exercising  me 
severely  with  his  cold  grey  magical  eye. 
“ You  should  see  the  convalescents  in  sum- 
mer sitting  out  on  the  terraces,  enjoying 
the  boats  passing  and  the  view  of  the 
palace.” 

I adroitly  turned  the  conversation,  which 
was  becoming  embarrassing,  by  inquiring 
when  the  doctor  and  students  would  begin 
their  day’s  round. 

“We  shall  catch  them  up  in  the  next 
ward,  where  there  are  half  a dozen  new 
cases,  which  you  will  see.  Interesting 
case  of  jaundice — rheumatic  fever  in  several 
stages.  Oh,  you’ll  see,  you’ll  see,”  and 
Forcep  smiled  in  benign  condescension  on 
my  ignorance.  “ This  is  the  Elizabeth 
Ward  we  are  entering  now.  All  children 
— very  young  children.  This  is  my 
favourite  ward.” 

And  well  it  might  be.  It  was  along  wide 
room,  fit  for  the  corridor  of  a palace,  with 
little  iron  bedsteads  ranged  along  each  side, 
twenty-eight  in  all.  There  was  a pleasant 
chirping  murmur  in  it,  like  the  sound  of 
birds  in  an  aviary,  or  in  a breezy  wood  in 
spring.  Pretty  little  faces  peered  over  the 
bed-clothes,  pretty  little  heads  lay  on  the 
pillows,  and  here  and  there  a curly-haired 
little  darling  lay  asleep,  with  a scarlet- 
jacketed  doll  clutched  firm,  in  his  right 
hand.  Here  and  there,  too — and  this  was 
the  dark  side  of  the  picture — you  saw  a 
pale,  pinched  face  and  sunken  eyes,  watch- 
ing with  languid  anxiety  Forcep,  who  might 
perhaps  be  the  gentleman  who  used  that 
dreadful  probo  yesterday.  But  I will  say 
this  for  Forcep,  that  for  the  most  part,  the 
children’s  eyes  brightened  into  smiles  as  he 
passed,  patting  here  a pale  cheek,  or  shak- 
ing there  a little  dimply  hand. 

Here,  too,  at  last,  1 may  as  well  mention 
that  I came  upon  the  angels  I had  missed 
at  the  gate ; they  had  divested  themselves, 
however,  of  wings,  no  halo  was  around  their 
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brows  but  the  halo  of  love  and  kindness,  b 
there  they  were,  visible  to  mortal  eyes 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,,  three  siste: 
dressed  in  plain  black,  and  unostentatious 
intent  on  their  good  and  blessed  wot 
Faith  was  writing  a letter  home,  Hopew 
sitting  on  a child’s  bed  encouraging  it 
eat  some  jelly,  and  Charity  w'as  binding  i 
a wound  in  accordance  with  the  directio 
of  one  of  the  head  nurses  of  the  ward. 

We  passed  a bed  wrhere  a little  child  in 
red  frock  lay  asleep  with  all  the  birds  ai 
beasts  of  a small  Noah’s  ark  poured  o 
upon  the  bed-clothes,  and  came  to  a dar 
eyed  little  girl,  who  gave  a piteous  c 
when  Forcep  tenderly  put  back  the  cloth 
from  her  chest  to  examine  an  abscess  in  hi 
arm.  Tenderly  as  a mother  Forcep  reassur*.  < 
the  poor  child,  and  refitted  the  dressings 

“ I shan’t  give  you  any  pain  to-da 
dear.  Poor  little  thing,”  he  said,  as  t 
passed  on,  “ only  eight,  and  she  has  ber 
here  three  times.  Her  father  is  in  priso 
and  her  mother  has  run  away.  There  is- 
beginning  of  life  ! She  little  thinks  he 
much  happier  this  is  than  home.  Po 
thing  ! perhaps  she  may  never  return  thei 
I hardly  know  !” 

“ It  has  sometimes  struck  me,”  I sai 
“ when  I see  all  this  comfort,  and  almo 
luxury  at  hospitals,  whether  an  equal 
kind  but  somewhat  rougher  system  mig. 
not  be  better  for  the  poor  patients.  T1 
change  for  those  not  finally  healed  must  1 
great,  and  in  some  cases  injurious.  E: 
cellentfood,  wine,  wholesome  lodging,  pu: 
air — all  these  things  to  go  in  a moment,  ar: 
the  bitter  old  life  to  come  back.” 

Forcep,  who  w'as  rubbing  a strang. 
shaped,  wicked-looking  knife  with  a piet 
of  wash-leather,  here  turned  on  me  i - 
abruptly  and  viciously,  that  I felt  relieve 
when  he  returned  the  weapon  to  his  Hous 
wife’s  Companion. 

“ Bah  !”  he  said : “ so  perhaps  you’d  kec 
an  Irishman’s  skull  fractured  because  tl 
day  he  goes  out  he  may  get  it  cracked  again 
It  is  these  lifts  of  food  and  comfort,  I te 
you,  that  pull  many  a child  through.  IV 
tide  them  over ; that  is  our  object  here- 
to tide  them  over.” 

I replied  mechanically,  “Oh,  tide  tliei 
over  !”  And  Forcep  considered  me  log 
cally  hors  de  combat. 

“ And  how  are  you,  you  young  rascal  r 
This  was  addressed  to  a sturdy  urchin,  win 
having  laid  down  his  crutch,  was  scramblin' 
over  the  polished  wooden  floor  after  a re 
and  blue  woollen  ball,  and  who  looked  u 
with  roguish  eyes,  that  spoke  for  then 
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ves,  at  the  kind  questioner.  Other  cliil- 
n we  saw  talking  from  bed  to  bed  with 
the  gravity  and  savoir  faire  of  little  fairy 
jple,  exchanging,  no  dou-bt,  inquiries 
iut  dolls  and  Noah’s  arks,  and  picture- 
>ks,  and  what  they  should  have  tor 
iner.  It  is  suffering,  I fear,  that  has 
ren  some  of  them  that  weird  gravity 
ich  is  so  touching  to  observe,  for  suffer  - 
• brines  a wisdom  of  its  own,  and  sorrow 
}S  fast. 

‘ You  observe,”  cried  Porcep,  with  a 
ik  as  much  as  to  say  I don’t  believe  you 
11  unless  I show  you,  for  he  had  not  quite 
t over  my  last  cruel  proposition,  “you  ob- 
ve  that  we  put  pictures  everywhere  on 
i Avail ; and  where  a child’s  bed  is  for  any 
ison  shut  in,  we  cover  the  screen  with 
tures  to  employ  his  attention,  and  amuse 
n.  We  try  and  forget  nothing.” 

And  from  all  this  the  poor  child  has  to 
back,  perhaps,  I thought,  to  a room  with 
ren  persons  in  it ; with  a family  taking 
ir  meals  on  a coffin  ; the  father  drunk  in 
corner,  and  a step-mother  beating  the 
ildren.  Again  a warning  against  luxury 
se  in  my  mind,  but  I looked  at  Forcep 
d suppressed  it. 

We  were  just  entering  another  ward 
len  Forcep,  in  his  quick,  decisive,  sur- 
jal  way,  turned  on  me  sharp,  and  said, 
rnptly : 

“Wonld  you  like  to  see  Jones’s  nose, 
is  worth  seeing.  Jones  is  famous  at  this 
rt  of  thing.” 

Famous  at  noses  ? How  famous  at 
ses?  Who  is  Jones  ? But  I did  not 
re  ask,  having  already  lowered  myself 
nsiderably  in  Forcep’s  eyes  by  frank 
nffissions  of  ignorance,  and  contradictory 
norance  too.  Moreover,  I had  often  ob- 
rved  that  men  dreadfully  in  earnest  do 
>t  like  joking.  So  I meekly  said  that  I 
ould  like  to  see  Jones’s  nose  very  much 
deed.  Forcep,  however,  had  not  waited 
r my  surrender,  for,  stepping  back  into 
e child’s  ward,  he  had  already  asked  a 
udent  to  send  a nurse  round  for  Mr. 
mes’s  nose.  Would  it  come  in  a box,  I 
fleeted,  or  would  Mr.  Jones  himself  brin^ 
? 

The  solution  soon  arrived,  for  presently 
e stepped  into  a small  room,  where  we 
und  an  ugly  stunted  girl  of  about  thirteen, 
anding  by  the  fire  busy  at  work  sewing  a 
leek  apron. 

“Here  is  Jones’s  nose,  and  isn’t  it 
'lend id  p said  Forcep,  Avith  professional 
mmph  smiling  all  over  his  face. 

Tho  girl’s  nose  and  Jones’s  nose  were 


identical,  I presently  found.  It  had  been 
skilfully  manufactured  from  a flap  of  skin 
brought  down  from  the  patient’s  forehead, 
and  thrown  over  a light  gutta-percha 
frame.  It  was  of  the  Roman  type,  slightly 
wanting  in  symmetry,  somewhat  pasty  and 
bloodless-looking,  and  not  quite  finished, 
but  still,  as  noses  go,  not  by  any  means  to 
be  despised.  The  grafted  flesh  was  grow- 
ing, the  result  was  a success. 

“ I will  prove  to  you  that  sensation  is 
established,  and  that  Jones  has  made  a hit. 
Shut  your  eyes.”  (This  to  the  patient.) 
“Now  where  do  I touch  your  nose  ?” 

Jones  had  evidently  made  a hit  of  the 
nose,  for  where  Forcep  touched  a place,  the 
girl  instantly  marked  it  with  her  finger. 

“ She’s  as  proud  as  a peacock  of  that 
nose,”  said  Forcep,  “ and  the  first  day  she 
came  to  chapel  with  it  you  should  just  have 
seen  her.” 

“The  only  fault  I find  with  the  nose,” 
said  I,  “ is  that  there  is  a certain  fixity  and 
incongruity  about  it,  as  of  a shy  person 
among  strangers.” 

“ Just  you  have  your  nose  blown  off  by 
accident,”  replied  Forcep,  scathingly,  “and 
you’ll  be  less  critical.  Fixity,  indeed ; it’s 
no  joke  getting  a nose  fitted  on  at  all.  We 
go  in  for  use,  not  beauty ; and  it  will  not  be 
half  a bad  nose  either  by  the  time  Jones 
has  put  the  finishing  touch.  Taliacotius 
himself  would  be  astonished  to  see  wbat 
Jones  does  with  noses.” 

“ But  suppose,”  I timidly  suggested, 
“ the  nose  doesn’t  grow  while  the  rest  of 
the  body  does ; there  will  be  a reductio  ad 
absurdum.  How  about  that  ?” 

“ Grow  ?”  thundered  Forcep,  searching 
both  his  waistcoat  pockets  as  if  for  lethal 
weapons;  “don’t  tell  me  ; Jones’s  noses  are 
bound  to  grow.  I should  like  to  see  Jones’s 
noses  not  growing.  Why,  I believe  that 
fellow  could  make  two  legs  for  a man  quite 
as  good  as  yours.” 

I eyed  both  my  legs,  and  felt  hurt  at  the 
observation,  but,  like  the  young  Spartan,  I 
concealed  my  feelings. 

We  now  entered  a Avard  where  an  intel- 
ligent, amiable  doctor,  followed  by  a train 
of  pupils,  was  examining  newly-arrived 
patients.  As  tho  doctor,  sitting  on  the 
bed,  or  standing  over  the  patient,  ques- 
tioned him  closely  as  to  his  complaint, 
the  patient’s  answers  were  taken  down  by 
one  of  the  students  deputed  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  rest  of  the  young  men  grouping 
round,  or  sitting  on  tho  adjoining  beds, 
some  anxious,  some  careless,  others  with  a 
martyred  air,  going  through  their  inevit- 
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able  routine  as  if  they  had  already  digested 
all  known  knowledge,  and  had  made  up 
their  minds  not  to  swallow  a spoonful  more. 

Our  first  patient  was  a feeble  old  man, 
whose  face  and  hands  were  a rich  Indian 
yellow.  He  sat  up  in  bed,  and  with  a feeble 
voice  related  his  symptoms.  He  had  turned 
yellow  in  a single  night,  he  said.  The  doc- 
tor was  most  patient  and  kind  in  his  exami- 
nation. The  student  taking  notes,  had 
written  down  about  a page,  when  the  old 
man  going  back  a week  or  two  earlier,  the 
doctor,  with  a half-droll  look  of  impa- 
tience, said  to  his  note- taker: 

“ Now  he  talks  of  six  weeks  ago.  Begin  it 
all  again.  Write  six  weeks  agohefeltpains.” 

Accustomed  to  hear  of  the  rapidity  of 
hospital  practice,  and  the  hurry  to  push 
out  one  batch,  and  to  receive  another,  I 
was  astonished  to  see  how  carefully  the 
doctor  performed  his  examinations,  and  how 
anxiously  he  listened  and  questioned  till  he 
felt  sure  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease. 
After  tapping  our  yellow  old  man’s  back 
all  over,  he  came  at  last  to  a dull  patch 
. on  the  right  side,  just  over  the  hip,  where 
the  evil  lay,  and  this  he  at  once  pointed  out 
to  the  pupils. 

Our  next  case  was  a great  robust  fellow, 
who  looked  like  an  hotel  porter,  and  whose 
case  seemed  to  baffle  the  medical  man. 
There  was  no  injury,  no  visible  injury,  yet 
the  man  seemed  nervous  and  apprehensive. 

“ Why  did  you  give  that  peculiar  look 
when  I approached  ?”  said  the  doctor. 

“ Something  -wrong  here,”  whispered 
Forcep,  touching  his  forehead. 

Again  the  doctor  tapped  and  listened, 
with  slow  and  patient  care,  hut  with  no 
result.  The  man  said  he  felt  strangely 
giddy;  seemed  to  fear  his  heart  or  his 
head.  The  doctor  then  touched  the  soles 
of  his  feet  for  some  occult  reason  connected 
> with  the  spinal  chord. 

It  posed  him. 

“ I should  try  shower-baths,”  whispered 
Forccp,  as  the  student  taking  notes  looked 
up,  wondering  when  the  questions  and 
answers  would  come  to  an  end. 

The  next  patient  was  a young  fellow  of, 
say,  eighteen,  who  looked  like  a coster- 
monger, and  who  lay  pale  and  almost  life- 
less in  the  state  of  collapse  following  great 
bodily  agony.  A great  rough  tuft  of  black 
hair  spread  over  his  bloodless  forehead. 
His  eyes  were  sunken  and  without  light. 

“ Rheumatic  fever — second  attack,”  said 
Forcep,  answering  my  look.  “Very  bad 
— near  done  if  ho  don’t  rally  soon — very 
near.” 


* 

Poor  fellow.  Number  Twenty- four 
the  number  over  his  bed  named  him,  was 
feeble  to  make  any  audible  answer,  the 
his  gestures  implied  yes  or  no.  This 
the  doctor  was  even  more  careful  than 
fore,  listening  with  painful  attention  tc 
heart,  and  timing  the  pulse. 

“ Always  danger  of  the  heart  in 
rheumatic  fever,”  said  Forcep;  “le 
valves  of  the  heart  weakened.  Confoux 
ticklish  job.” 

Over  every  bed  the  relentless  Forcep, 
took  care  that  my  attention  never  wave: 
bade  me  remark  there  was  a ticket  i v 
the  number  and  name  of  the  patient, . 
a note  of  the  medicine  and  diet  which  t 
been  prescribed  for  him.  Leaving 
clinical  lecturer  and  his  little  retinu 
disciples,  I now  visited  another  ward  -m 
Forcep,  who  wanted  me  to  help  bin 
dresser.  Just  as  we  got  to  the  table  in:; 
centre  of  the  room,  and  had  arranged; 
oiled  silk,  tow,  and  other  requisites,  Fo; : 
turned  upon  me  sharp  as  a terrier  on  a 
and  said : 

“ You  would  like  to  see  some  operat 
on  the  eyes  ? They  are  just  beginning  i 
in  the  eye  ward.” 

I turned  rather  pale  at  this  suggest: 
and  replied  that  I was  much  obliged, . 
did  not  think,  that  however  eager  I was- 
knowledge,  that  just  then  I could  stan 

Forcep  gave  a half-grunt  and  half-gr 
and  turned  to  his  work  with  grim  and  q 
earnestness. 

“You  can  come  round  wfith  me  ti 
here,”  he  said,  “and  make  yourself  us- 
my  boy,  with  the  bandages  and  dressin  . 

And  so  I did.  On  what  I saw  I 
not  dilate.  Sufficient  to  say  that  I did 
gain  much  by  avoiding  the  eye  ward.  ! ' 
it  was  very  touching  to  see  how  gratef: 
the  languid  eyes  turned  towards  For 
as,  with  touch  of  velvet,  he  did  his  wor 
mercy,  stern  and  steely  only  when  he 
compelled  to  be  so,  and  cheering  mai 
worn  heart  by  assurances  of  speedy 
valescence. 

“This  is  the  time,”  said  he,  lool  fl 
fiercely  at  his  watch,  “ for  seeing  the  fl 
patients.  Come  along.  Nurse,  mind  Nun  I 
Eighteen  has  her  medicine  regularly  e*  (J 
three  hours,  and  I shall  look  in  again  I 
wards  evening.” 

I was  looking,  as  he  said  this,  t fl 
terrible  aspect  of  death.  Between  the  I 
tains  of  a closed  bed  opposite  the  si  fl 
where  wo  were  standing,  I caught  a glin  fl 
of  a.  dying  mania  the  agonies  ofdissolui 
A nurse  was  fanning  him,  another 
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tening  bis  poor  fevered  hands.  A few 
. ates  more,  the  curtains  would  be  closed, 
all  that  terror  would  be  over. 

Cancer,”  whispered  Forcep ; “ very 
his  end,  poor  fellow.  Come,  we  must 
•y,  or  we  shall  miss  the  out-patients.” 
a room  on  the  ground  floor  Ave  came 
a crowds  of  out-patients  passing  by 
es  and  fours  into  an  inner  room  where 
ndent  sat  at  a desk  by  the  door,  taking 
n the  names  and  addresses  of  the  new 
icants.  A doctor  sat  on  one  side  of  the 
Avith  a crowd  of  pupils  round  him,  and 
usual  note-taker  by  his  side.  He  was 
mining  the  injured  knee  of  a young 
kman.  The  knee  was  puffy  and  swollen. 
You  observe,”  said  the  doctor,  “Avhen 
uch  on  the  right  side  of  the  kneecap, 
re  is  an  increase  of  pain.  What  is  the 
ient  suffering  from  ?” 

Synovitis,”  said  the  note-taker,  timidly. 
Exactly,”  said  the  doctor  with  a smile 
pproval,  “ not  a doubt  of  it.  The  locality 
he  injury  is  indisputable.  We  shall 
refore ’ ’ 

kfter  seeing  several  other  patients  ex- 
ined,  Forcep  now  proposed  a visit  to 
dispensary.  On  our  Avay  to  the  dis- 
isary  we  passed  through  the  central 
, the  only  defect  of  which  is  the  low- 
of  the  roof.  Some  excellent  busts  of 
at  doctors  adorn  the  hall,  and  in  a side 
m (a  board-room,  if  I remember  right), 
he  portrait  of  Fordyce,  an  eminent 
tton  and  doctor  of  Johnson’s  time, 
more  typical  gourmand  I never  saw, 
face  all  jaw  and  chin.  I could  quite 
erstand  how  this  man  could  soak  him- 
in  port  and  brandy,  and  then  go  straight 
the  lecture-room  and  discourse  with  un- 
enched  sense  on  the  mysteries  of  his  art. 
e entered  the  dispensary  from  one  of  the 
acious  corridors  looking  out  on  the  gar- 
ns.  It  looked  like  a medical  tavern, 
tere  was  row  after  row  of  great  glass 
■s,  each  with  its  tap  and  pan  below  to 
tch  the  drippings.  Quinine  by  the  hogs- 
ad,  senna  by  the  vatful,  and  all  the 
tings  of  the  place  as  beautifully  clean 
d neat  as  a Dutch  dairy.  The  assistants, 
at  and  careful,  and  quietly  busy,  were 
avmg  a lively  trade  in  chloridide  of  pot- 
h,  calomel,  and  preparations  of  steel.  As 
r pills,  they  were  rolling  about  by  thou- 
nds,  and  the  spatulas  and  pestles  were 
tarating  and  pounding  busily.  At  several 
ndows  out-patients  were  handing  in  and 
reiving  bottles,  packages,* and  pill-boxes, 
th  a quiet,  quick,  business-like  order  most 
mmendable. 


“You  see,”  said  Forcep,  with  serene 
approval,  “ hoAV  we  do  the  thing. 

“ I have  heard,”  I remarked, in  the  bland- 
est of  voices,  plucking  up  my  courage, 
“ that  the  French  system  of  out-patients 
is  considered  better  than  ours.  Poor 
Avomen  in  London  complain  that  they 
necessarily  lose  half  a day’s  work  coming 
here  from  distant  streets,  and  waiting  for 
their  turn.  In  Paris  the  city  is  divided 
into  districts  by  the  charity  administration, 
AA'hich  is  centralised  all  in  one;  and  the 
out-patients  are  allowed  to  call  in  any  one 
of  certain  local  doctors  appointed  by  the 
Bureau  de  Charite.  This  is  quicker  than 
the  system  here.” 

“ All  moonshine,”  said  Forcep,  rousing 
again  to  the  attack.  “ People  here  know 
their  time,  and  don’t  lose  an  hour.  There 
are  some  persons  who  fancy  everything 
French  must  be  best.  Don’t  you  be  hum- 
bugged, my  boy.  Couldn’t  be  better  than 
it  is  here.  You  shall  come  now  and  see 
our  kitchens.” 

We  went  down  several  corridors,  till  we 
came  to  the  kitchens.  The  modern  kitchen 
is  more  like  a manufactory  or  a laboratory 
than  the  kitchen  of  fifty  years  ago.  Roavs 
of  stoves,  and  little  visible  fire ; iron  doors  ; 
small  telescope  lid-holes,  over  which  pots 
and  stew-pans  simmer  and  bubble,  and  all 
in  admirable  order.  By  the  side  of  the 
Avhite-clad  engineer  (not  the  jolly  red-faced 
cook  of  old  times)  stood  a large  black  board, 
on  which  were  chalked  the  hours  for  food 
required  in  the  different  wards.  Only 
those  who  understand  machinery,  and 
know  how  much  depends  on  a single  wheel 
or  handle,  could  believe  that  that  placid, 
calm  man  in  white  was  superintending  the 
cooking  for  many  hundreds  of  sick  people. 

And  now  the  museum ; Forcep  Avas 
by  no  means  going  to  let  me  shirk  that. 
Useful  as  it  is  to  science,  the  less  I say 
about  it  here  the  better.  Imagine  endless 
jars  of  human  pickles — such  as  adorned 
Doctor  Faust’s  laboratory — skeletons  of  all 
normal  and  abnormal  shapes,  horrors  in 
spirits,  horrors  in  Avax,  horrors  Avith  ver- 
milion veins,  horrors  dried  and  stuffed,  and 
all  winking  at  you  with  amiable  .and  hor- 
rible welcome.  If  Adam  could  only  have 
seen  these  evidences  of  what  his  children 
would  have  to  suffer,  hoAV  he  Avould  have 
wept  over  his  luckless  progeny  ! 

As  we  left  the  museum  and  passed  doAvn 
a corridor,  during  Avhich  walk  Forcep  in- 
flicted on  me  the  telegraph  system  of  com- 
munication through  the  building,  by  which 
any  official  connected  with  the  hospital 
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could  in  a moment  bo  communicated  with, 
we  suddenly  came  on  a bell  labelled  “ House 
Surgeon Eorcep  instantly  rang  it,  and 
walked  on.  A minute  afterwards  a lusty 
voice  shouted  to  him,  and  he  ran  back  to 
inform  the  house  surgeon  that  he  had  only 
rung  to  show  a visitor  the  system.  The 
house  surgeon,  who  seemed  to  look  on  the 
matter  as  an  excellent  joke,  gave  a hearty 
laugh,  and  Forcep  laughed,  joining  me 
with  the  air  of  a street  boy  who  has  effected 
a successful  run-away  knock. 

“ I will  now  show  you  the  dissecting- 
room,”  said  Forcep,  in  a manner  too  autho- 
ritative to  be  resisted ; so  off  I went  to  a 
large  room  on  the  ground  floor,  where 
many  students  were  calmly  at  work.  Of 
what  I saw  there  I must  mention  little. 
At  one  end  of  the  place  a grave,  bearded 
man  sat  at  a table,  with  a black  board  be- 
fore him,  on  which  he  drew,  surrounded 
by  students,  apparently  jovially  intent  on 
an  oyster  lunch.  Quaint,  reckless  fellows 
they  were,  some  with  Scotch  caps,  some 
bare-headed,  several  of  them  with  their 
briai’-root  pipes  in  their  mouths.  The 
table  was  covered  with  glass  bowls ; in 
these  bowls  were 

“ Demonstration  of  the  brain,”  said 
Forcep  ; “ the  demonstrator  is  showing  the 
origin  of  the  optic  nerve.” 

At  the  end  of  the  room  were  two  low 
folding  doors.  It  was  the  entrance  to  the 
dead-house. 

“We  have,”  said  Forcep,  “a  subter- 
ranean tram-road  under  the  hospital  to 
convey  the  bodies.  And  now  I will  intro- 
duce you  to  the  secretary,  and  you  will 
have  seen  everything,  I think.” 

Away  I was  hurried,  a patient  victim, 
back  to  the  entrance  opposite  Astley’s. 
There,  in  a snug  little  room,  surrounded 
by  papers,  sat  the  secretary,  like  a spider 
in  the  centre  of  a web,  eyeing  a dead 
leopard  just  sent  him  to  stuff  There  were 
drawings  of  the  old  Edward  the  Sixth 
hospital  in  the  Boi’ough  on  the  walls,  and 
here  and  there  objects  of  vertu.  The  secre- 
tary, a brusque,  shrewd,  kindly,  elderly 
man,  was  ready  to  answer  any  questions 
connected  with  the  hospital  to  which  he 
had  devoted  his  life. 

In  1862,  he  said,  the  old  hospital  was  sold 
to  the  Charing  Cross  Company  for  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  thousand  pounds — the 
hospital  asked  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  thousand  pounds.  They  purchased 
of  the  Board  of  Works  eight  acres  and  a 
half  of  river-side  land  (half  reclaimed  land) 
for  ninety  thousand  pounds.  After  careful 


inspection  of  the  continental  hospital 
new  building  had  been  planned  on  tl 
tached  pavilion  system,  ranged  alon 
Thames  in  one  continuous  corridor 
hundred  feet  long.  This  design  inc 
the  length  of  communication  betwee 
blocks,  but  renders  the  ventilation 
free.  The  blocks  are  placed  a distar 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  ; 
the  central  court  being  two  hundre 
wide,  so  as  to  allow  free  air  and  sun 
The  total  amount  of  accommodatiox 
vided  is  about  six  hundred  beds. 

Here,  with  a dangerous  frankness 
cep  frowning  horribly),  I remarked 
adverse  report  had  described  the 
building  as  enormously  expensive — I < 
not  say  how  many  hundred  pounds  i 
— and  that  the  increased  accommoo 
above  the  old  Southwark  building 
very  trifling. 

“Not  very  many  beds  more,”  sail 
secretary,  calmly,  “ but  we  have  pow( 
building  over  the  gardens,  at  any  tii 
almost  double  them;  but  perhaps 
would  like  to  hear  the  rest  of  my  i 
ment.  Our  wards  are  all  one  hundrei 
twenty- eight  feet  long,  twenty-eight 
wide,  and  fifteen  feet  high,  and  ha-: 
lifts  for  patients  and  ventilating  si 
The  wards  have  external  balconies  toi « 
the  river  for  convalescent  patients  in 
weather.  Each  patient  is  provided 


eighteen  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air. 


of  the  blocks  can  be  at  any  time  isolate 
screens  across  the  corridors,  and  stoj 
the  adjacent  windows.  Each  ward 
small  separate  ward  with  two  bed: 
special  cases,  and  in  each  passage 
sister’s  room,  a ward  kitchen,  and  a 
for  the  medical  officers’  consultations.’ 
I thanked  the  secretary  from  whose 
this  information  had  blandly  flowed, 
asked  if  the  percentage  of  cures  was  gr 
than  in  the  old  hospital.  He  did  no 
actly  wince  at  this,  but  remarked  that 
hospitals  were  seldom  so  healthy  as 
ones.  It  was  supposed  that  the  decoi 
sition  of  the  hair  used,  in  the  mortar 
injurious,  and  the  evil  in  time  disappe: 
As  I was  standing  at  the  Palace- 
entrance,  thanking  Forcep  for  his  kinc 
and  attention,  a fat  man  passed  out. 

“ Friend  of  Brown’s,”  said  For 
“give  him  to  seventy-six.  Won’t  run 
yond  that.  Too  fit.” 

With  this  comfortable  prediction  I s 
hands  with  Forcep,  and  parted.  The 
was  high  when  I entered  St.  Thomas’s 
was  low  when  I left. 
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Surely,  thought  I,  as  I walked  thought- 
fully home,  if  Heaven’s  vengeance  can  be 
averted  from  cities  teeming  with  wicked- 
ness, it  must  be  by  such  blessed  works  as 
are  wrought  hourly  in  that  building  I have 
just  left,  and  by  the  ceaseless  fountain  of 
grateful  prayers  that  must  go  up  ceaselessly 
from  its  chambers;  and  I walked  home 


thinking  of  hospital  Sunday,  and  all  the 
good  that  might  thence  ensue. 


THE  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  INNOCENTS. 
Take  them  away ! Take  them  away  ! 

Out  of  the  gutter,  the  ooze  and  slime, 

Where  the  little  vermin  paddle  and  crawl 
Till  they  grow  and  ripen  into  crime. 

Take  them  away  from  the  jaws  of  Death, 

And  the  coils  of  evil  that  swaddle  them  round, 
And  stifle  their  souls  in  every  breath 
They  draw  on  the  foul  and  fetid  ground. 

Take  them  away  ! away ! away  ! 

The  bountiful  Earth  is  wide  and  free, 

The  New  shall  repair  the  wrongs  of  the  Old — 
Take  them  away  o’er  the  rolling  sea ! 


Take  them  away ! Take  them  away  ! 

The  boys  from  the  gallows,  the  girls  from  worse ; 
They’ll  prove  a blessing  to  other  lands, 

Here,  if  they  linger  they’ll  prove  a curse ; 

The  Law’s  despair — the  State’s  reproach 

From  the  mother’s  breast  to  the  sheltering  grave; 
One  in  a thousand  too  many  to  hang, 

Ten  in  a dozen  too  few  to  save  ! 

Take  them  away  ! away  ! away  ! 

Plant  them  anew  upon  wholesome  soil. 

Till  their  hearts  grow  fresh  in  the  purer  air, 

And  their  hands  grow  hard  with  honest  toil. 

Take  them  away  ! Take  them  away  ! 

To  con  the  lesson  they  never  knew, 

And  can  never  learn  mid  the  reek  and  rot 
Of  the  sweltering  garbage  where  they  grew ; 

The  lesson  that  Work  is  the  gift  of  Heaven — 

A blessing  to  lighten  all  human  ill, 

■ And  that  the  generous  Earth  affords 
W ork  and  Reward  to  all  who  will. 

Take  them  away  ! away  ! away ! 

Out  of  the  misery  and  the  scorn. 

Out  of  the  guilt  and  the  shame  that  track  them, 

Out  of  the  Midnight  into  the  Morn  ! 


Take  them  away ! Take  them  away ! 

The  seeds  are  good  while  they  are  new, 

And  will  grow  in  time  into  lordly  trees 
On  the  favouring  soil,  in  the  fattening  dew. 
Why  should  they  perish  beneath  our  feet, 
Trodden  to  death  by  the  hurrying  crowd, 
Or  cast  aside,  as  of  no  account, 

Ly  the  rich,  the  careless,  and  the  proud? 
Take  them  away  ! away  ! away  ! 

-^he  bountiful  Earth  is  wide  and  free, 

The  New  shall  repair  the  wrongs  of  the  Old- 
God  be  with  them  over  the  sea ! 


MORE  NORTHERN  LIGHTS. 


Tiie  professors  of  tlie  university  have 
always  been  tbe  centre  of  the  intellectual 
society  of  the  Scottish  metropolis  ; but  more 
especially  was  this  the  case  early  in  the 
century  than  now,  when  general  refinement, 
earning,  and  education  are  confined  to  no 
particular  class.  Thirty  or  forty  years 


ago  things  were  different.  The  brilliant 
men  of  the  past,  the  Cullens,  Gregorys, 
Monros,  Dunbars,  and  others,  were  not 
dead,  or  had  departed  so  recently  that  their 
fame  was  still  green,  while  Hamilton, 
Hope,  Jamieson,  Allison,  and  John  Wilson, 
the  famous  “ Christopher  North,”  were  in 
the  zenith  of  their  reputation.  Naturally 
the  old  physician,  whose  recollections  of 
his  contemporaries  we  have  jotted  down  in 
a former  article,*  had  many  quaint  anec- 
dotes to  relate  regarding  the  famous  pro- 
fessors or  “ extra-academical”  teachers  of 
the  north,  whom  he  had  known  during  the 
long  years  of  his  life.  A few  of  these 
reminiscences  may  not  be  without  interest. 

Perhaps  the  most  eminent  teacher  of 
anatomy  in  Edinburgh,  or  in  Britain,  early 
in  this  century,  was  Doctor  Robert  Knox. 
He  was  a man  abounding  in  anything  but 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  towards  his 
professional  brethren,  and  if  people  had 
cared  in  these  days  to  go  to  law  about  libels, 
it  is  to  be  feared  Knox  would  have  been 
rarely  out  of  a court  of  law.  Personality 
and  satirical  allusions  were  ever  at  his 
tongue’s  end.  After  attracting  immense 
classes,  his  career  came  very  suddenly  to 
a close.  I need  scarcely  refer  to  the 
atrocious  murders  which  two  miscreants, 
named  Burke  and  Hare,  carried  on  for 
some  time  to  supply  the  dissecting-rooms 
with  “subjects.”  They  were  finally  dis- 
covered, and  one  of  them  executed,  the  other 
turning  king’s  evidence.  Knox’s  name  got 
mixed  up  with  the  case,  being  supposed  to 
be  privy  to  these  murders,  though  many 
considered  him  innocent.  The  populace, 
however,  were  of  a different  opinion. 
Knox’s  house  was  mobbed,  and  though  he 
braved  it  out,  he  never  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded in  regaining  popular  esteem.  He 
was  a splendid  lecturer,  and  a man  who, 
amid  all  his  self-conceit  and  malice,  could 
occasionally  say  a bitingly  witty  thing. 
It  is  usual  with  lecturers  at  their  opening 
lecture  to  recommend  text-books,  and  ac- 
cordingly Knox  w'ould  commence  some- 
thing as  follow’s  : “ Gentlemen,  there  are 
no  text-books  I can  recommend.  I wrote 
one  myself,  but  it  is  poor  stuff.  I can’t  re- 
commend it.  The  man  who  knows  most 
about  a subject  writes  worst  on  it.  If 
you  want  a good  text-book  on  any  sub- 
ject, recommend  me  to  the  man  who  knows 
nothing  earthly  about  the  subject.  (That 
was  the  reason  that  Doctor  T.  was  asked 
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to  write  tlie  article,  Physical  Geography, 
for  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica).  The 
result  is  that  we  have  no  good  text-book  on 
anatomy.  We  will  have  soon,  however, 
Professor  Monro  is  going  to  write  one.” 
That  was  the  finale,  and,  of  course,  brought 
down  the  house,  when,  with  a sinister  ex- 
pression on  his  face,  partly  due  to  long 
sarcasm  and  partly  to  the  loss  of  an  eye, 
he  would  bow  himself  out  of  the  lecture- 
room. 

The  Professor  Monro,  so  courteously 
referred  to  by  Knox,  was,  I need  hardly 
tell  any  one  acquainted  in  the  slightest 
with  the  history  of  Scottish  science,  the 
professor  of  anatomy  in  the  university, 
and  the  third  of  that  name  who  had  filled 
the  chair  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
They  are  well  remembered  as  the  Monros, 
Primus,  Secundus,  and  Tertius,  and  bear 
the  relationship  to  each  other  of  grand- 
father, father,  and  son.  The  first  of  the 
name  was  the  founder  of  the  Edinburgh 
School  of  Medicine,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  his  day.  The  second 
was  also  an  able  and  eminent  man  ; while 
the  third — the  one  to  whom  we  will  more 
particularly  refer — was — well,  not  a very 
distinguished  man  in  any  way.  Never- 
theless, in  due  course,  as  if  by  right  of 
birth,  be  succeeded  his  father  in  the  very 
lucrative  post  of  professor  of  anatomy  in 
the  then  famous  medical  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  I say  by  right  of 
birth  ; for  if  it  was  not  by  that  right  he  had 
no  other  claim  to  fill  the  chair.  He  was 
not  naturally  a man  deficient  in  ability, 
but  was  so  insufferably  careless  that  soon 
he  really  forgot  the  elements  of  the  sub- 
ject he  had  to  teach.  The  students  were 
not  long  in  learning  this  too,  and  accord- 
ingly sought  their  anatomical  instruction 
elsewhere.  Doctor  Knox  and  others  were 
what  are  called  extra-academical  lectnrers. 
Their  lectures  qualified  for  all  examining 
boards  except  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  did  not  recognise  them,  and 
accordingly  the  students  were  compelled 
to  attend  the  university  professors  for  their 
certificate,  while  they  went  to  Knox  and 
others  to  get  their  knowledge.  Now-a- 
days  these  extra-academical  lecturers  are 
recognised  by  the  university,  are  under  the 
same  laws  as  the  university  professors, 
and,  with  some  restrictions,  their  lectures 
qualify  for  degrees  in  medicine.  They, 
however,  lecture  at  the  same  hour  as 
the  university  professors.  Knox,  however, 
lectured  at  a different  hour  from  Monro, 
namely,  exactly  five  minutes  after  the 


conclusion  of  the  professor’s  lecture.  A 
cordingly,  the  students  trooped  over  fro 
Monro  to  Knox,  greatly  to  the  annoyanc 
but  in  no  way  to  the  loss,  of  the  forme 1 
It  may  be  well  supposed  that  durh 
their  enforced  attendance  on  Monro’s  le 
tures  they  did  not  spend  much  time 
listening  to  what  he  had  to  say.  In  fae 
they  used  to  amuse  themselves  during  t 
hour  of  his  lecture,  and  always  used 
organise  some  great  field  days  during  t 
session.  So  lazy  was  Monro  that  he  w 
in  the  habit  of  using  his  grandfather 
lectures,  written  more  than  one  hundr 
years  before.  They  were  — as  was  t 
fashion  then — written  in  Latin,  but  1 
grandson  gave  a free  translation  as 
proceeded,  without,  however,  taking  t 
trouble  to  alter  the  dates.  Accordingly, 
1820  or  1830  students  used  to  be  electrifi 
to  hear  him  slowly  drawling  out,  “ Wher  i 
was  in  Padua  in  1694.”  This  was  t 
signal  for  the  fun  to  begin.  On  the  occ 
sion  when  this  famous  speech  was  kno^ 
to  be  due  the  room  was  always  full,  and 
sooner  was  it  uttered  than  there  descend 
showers  of  peas  on  the  head  of  the  < 
voted  professor,  who,  to  the  end  of  his  li 
could  never  understand  what  it  was 
about. 

Another  jubilee  was  when  he  was  deserri 
ing  the  structure  of  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Ht 
are  two  muscles,  called  the  semimembi 
nosus  and  semitendinosus,  lying  one  0's 
the  other,  but  which  was  which,  the  learn 
professor,  for  the  life  of  him,  could  ne\ 
remember.  Regularly  every  year,  as  t 
time  came,  his  assistant  “ ground  him  u 
on  the  subject.  Chalk  marks  and  privi 
notches  were  put  upon  them,  but  all 
vain.  As  he  came  to  the  ticklish  point 
fled  out  of  his  head,  and  while  the  thea 
was  silent  to  await  the  coming  fun, 
would  cast  anxious  glances  at  the  derm 
strator,  but  to  no  effect.  Then,  in  d 
peration,  he  would  push  his  porcupine  qi 
beneath  them,  and  blandly  remark,  “ G( 
tlemen,  these  are  the  semimembranos 
and  semitendinosus  muscles  !”  Then  i 
lowed  gallons  of  peas,  and  the  lecture  w 
at  an  end  for  that  day. 

In  such  a class  all  sorts  of  queer  scei 
were  of  frequent  occurrence.  An  Ir 
student  called,  let  us  say,  O’Leary,  was 
butt  of  the  class  one  winter  session.  In 
pendently  of  his  nationality,  never  v» 
popular  in  Edinburgh,  ho  dressed  in  a m 
remarkable  fashion,  and  wore  pumps  £ 
white  duck  trousers  summer  and  winl 
with  a long  frock-coat  buttoned  up  to 
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